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I beg you, reader, merely to read the above law 
carefully (it exists nearly in all the States) . Then 
you will understand that every thing in art may be- 
come indecent if the head of one of the guardians of 
public morals looms up behind it. 

The St. Gaudens World Fair Medal and Boston 
Library Seal troubles show that had the artist been 
less prominent, he might have shared my fate. No 
artist depicting nudes, no writer describing life 
truthfully is safe from being arrested. 

For it is not the government which prosecutes 
(which we have to respect) but some of those pri- 
vate associations protected by the law, and not al- 
ways over-discriminating in the selection of their 
cases. 

If these guardians of the public morals were fana- 
tics, and prosecuted from principle everything that 
violated the law, as for instance the Police Gazette, 
etc., I, myself, would support them without obliging 
them to prosecute me, and excuse the fact that they 
can see no difference between, a work of art and vul- 
gar trash. But I suspect that their morality depends 
principally on section 16. Yet I may be entirely 
mistaken, perhaps they are really convinced that 
they are serving a good, moral purpose which they 
sometimes do, no doubt. 

I do not blame the court ; laws once existing 
should be enforced. 

I do not blame these associations as they have 
the legal right to buHaoze the court and the public. 
Why should they not do it in a civilization in 
which one individual continually takes advantage of 
the other? 

I blame the community, and, in particular, all 
broad minded, intellectual persons, including the 
artists, that they have not long ago taken a serious 
measure in introducing a bill into the legislature for 
the modification of this law, and the repeal of all 
informing fees like section 16. 

We artists, merely for self protection, should do 
everything in our power to accomplish it. 

Let everybody do his share when the right time 
has come for it. The Editor. 



IS ACADEMIC TRAINING HARMFUL? 



Can art be taught, or, as the perfume of the rose, 
will it escape all forms of expression save its own ? 
Geometry is demonstrable, and the geometric laws 
underlying all art — proportion, rhythm, cadence,— 



are doubtless capable of explanation; but Art, 
the individual expression of the beautiful, are its 
laws so well known that they can be related and 
intelligently presented to the student? This, is the 
battle-ground of those who advocate and those who 
deplore the academic training. 

How is it in literature and music? Do the Con- 
servatoire and the Sorbonne make authors or com- 
posers? The State generously maintains them 
because of a popular belief in their power to 
advance the interests of art, yet who can determine 
in the results achieved by their graduates, what 
share the academy may justly claim as its own? Is 
it due to harmony and counterpoint, — the history 
of music and familiarity with the works of Bach, 
Beethoven and Wagner? Many who know all this 
well are mediocre musicians. Is it the study of 
Homer and Dante, of Cervantes and Shakespeare? 
They are the property of every scholar. Evidently 
all this knowledge may be gained and still result 
in nothing original. 

The vital element is not furnished by class-rooms, 
museums, nor by courses of study, any more than 
patriotism is aroused by armories and reviews ; 
but it is the teacher who creates the art atmosphere 
of the school, whose sympathy can keep pace with 
the growth of the student, realizing his needs, 
answering his questions or leading him to seek fresh 
answers in Nature, and so find his own expression. 

Unfortunately, much teaching is of a very differ- 
ant sort. Ability to do has been accepted as proof 
of ability to teach, and the artist whose entire effort ' 
has been expended in his own art expression is 
suddenly appointed to teach others, altho' the art of 
teaching has never claimed his serious attention. 

What wonder if the results are bad? Is there 
any other field of education where inexperience 
would be chosen as a qualification for teaching? 
Viewing the effect of such instruction, many claim 
that the school is harmful and fail to discern 
that the mischief has been done not by the school 
but by the teacher, who has only made parrot-like 
copies of himself. 

But the opponents of academic training go far- 
ther, and claim that, when the teaching is of the 
best, it can only produce a sort of orthodox dulness, 
aud that fine sensitive natures are crushed by the 
process. If this be true, it must apply to ah schools 
and all forms of education, and would logically 
indicate that the youth should be kept from contact 
with schools or teachers, lest his originality be 
diminished in learning to read and write correctly. 

Every nature mingles heredity and experience in 
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the creation of a new personality, and it becomes 
the duty of the teacher to see that he furnish only 
such stimulus as is best calculated to develop 
individuality instead of conventionality. 

If all schools^tvere to be suddenly wiped out of 
existence, natures of like tastes and aims would soon 
drift together, would acknowledge a leader, and 
thus form a school so that the academy must inevi- 
. tably result. Strong personalities, having gained all 
that the school could furnish, would then reach out 
in the desire for original expression, while those 
who had no new thing to impart would at least 
become cultivated members of the community and 
help in that general appreciation without which art 
languishes. 

May we not, therefore, conclude that an academic 
training can only over-influence such weak personal- 
ities as would in any field of expression become 
echoes, — lacking the virility and conviction which 
make the innovator. .Strong natures must rise 
superior to all conditions, only accepting that which 
can aid to express themselves, and to such the 
academy offers a well arranged course of education 
in that language which art has found best fitted to 
its purposes from the beginning until now. 

A. H. Munsell. 



THE DESPOTISM OF BOREDOM. 



Life sometimes seems to me like an American 
Sunday, when a tepid, drizzling rain falls from 
morning till night, a "milieu" which puts one in 
the right humor to write a philosophy of disenchant- 
ment or an anatomy of negation. 

In such enviable moments I feel like doing many 
things and yet common sense tells me that I am 
better off without. 

You know one cannot read and write all day, and 
even studying the history of human souls is some- 
times ennuyant. Let us go out and witness a 
theatrical performance : — Oh, those long waits and 
the bad music between the acts and the awkward 
movements of some players, the mean admiration of 
the perspiring audience, in their narrow seats and the 
conventional trotting along of the plot of some much 
praised drama — how it irritates my nerves ! 

I yawn ! 

Let us dress for a ball — what, stand that ungrace- 
ful jumping and rushing about of new fashionable 
dances, the bad taste in color displayed by dis 
proportionate females, and the silly erotic flirtation 
of men of darwinian origin ! 



I yawn ! 

Let us look devout and chaste and visit a church 
— the Bible may be a very good book, but to listen 
to the monotonous eloquence of a pseudo-saint, the 
organ grinding, and the religious lullabying of the 
choir is also too much for my nerves. 
I yawn ! 

Let us take a stroll through the picture gallery. 
Worse than ever ! To look at a number of pictures, 
representing things that do not interest me even 
when seen in real life, until my eyes ache and my 
legs feel as if growing shorter every moment ! 

Once more the muscles of my mouth contract and 
I dream of my future life. 

I have lately married ! What shall I do? Lead 
a society life with all its petty tactics of a social cam- 
paign and its wasted energy upon dress, gossip, 
artifice and superficiality — or lead a family life, 
keeping young twins quiet by putting forefinger and 
thumb in their mouths, assist at marketing and 
house cleaning and forget what a latchkey is? 

Or lead a Bohemian life with much ability and no 
baggage, living at times like a prince, at others like 
a pauper, to have no home, no friends, no G-od, no 
principles. 

I want none of you, I murmur in despair, and 
again the muscles of my mouth contract. 

" But the pleasures of the soul," whispered my 
wife. 

"Bosh," I replied, " youjtfUn love !" Do not al- 
ways the same sentimental tenderness, vegetative 
indifference, spasmodic passion and melancholy 
regret follow each other? 
Then travel ! 

How delightful it is — in imagination — but how 
quickly you would change yofir mind when you feel 
seasick or inhale the smoke of the engine, spend 
sleepless nights on suspicious beds, and think it 
your duty to hunt re3tlessly for new amusements. 

You see I am an incorrigible misanthrope, to-day 
at least. Perhaps some out-door sport would be 
beneficial and make me more lenient in my views ? 
But is it not rather sad that my last resource from 
eternal damnation to boredom would be the adoption 
of foot or base-ball playing as a profession. 

" Let us become voluntary hospital nurses," I said 
to my wife," " or lead an unconventional life in the 
West." She was curling her hair and powdering her 
nose throwing a coquettish glance at me now and 
then. 

Thinking became unbearable >tQ me. I am such a 
delicate, sensitive, morbid creature, don't you 
know ? I thought of pleasure, but to return home 



